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" It comes from a one-sided view of things," 
replied Mendelssohn. ' : Because Auber wrote 
La Muelte de Portia'. Beethoven, the Sinfonia 
Eroica. and Rossini Guillaume Tell, the people 
hit upon a notion of a political system ol 
music, and demonstrated that the ahove com- 
posers were under the necessity of producing 
these works, in consequence of their politi"al 
views and the times in which they lived. Ihe 
fact of Auber's having composed a Manrer 
und Sch'osser, and Fra Diavolo, Rossini, Otello, 
Tnncredi, See.', and Beethoven a hundred works 
which have nothing at all to do with the poli- 
tical mode of looking at the world, is passed 
over in complete silence." 

"If your reasoning is correct." I replied, " we 
may draw a more comprehensive conclusion 
from it. Because the artist's works have been 
considered dependent on his mode of looking at 
the world, many persons wish to bring ihe 
course pursued by Art generally into necessary 
connection with the course followed by our re- 
ligious and political life ; political and religious 
ideas are developed after this or that fashion, 
and, consequently, music must be developed 
after this or that fashion also. Handel was 
obliged to write in his day in the manner he did, 
because the life of the period was what it was. 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and so on, were obliged 
to write as they did, in obedience to the path 
pursued by the people generally and universally 
in their mode of looking at the world at that 
epoch." 

"An opinion which is as untenable as that 
on the works of the individual artist," said 
Mendelssohn. "Beethoven's genius for music 
did not come into the world for the first time 
with Beethoven. It is probable that it had ex- 
isted several times, at earlier and different 
epochs. But it found other predecessors, other 
models, and other modes of looking at Art. 
People admit Goethe's assertion that an artist, 
coming ten years earlier or later than he did, 
would have been a different person, that is to 
say, in so far as he would have met with other 
views of Art, which would have worked differ- 
ently upon his development, and then again 
they would make the course pursued by Art de- 
pendent on that followed by the world. That 
Beethoven's genius manifested itself as it did, 
was dependent simply on the order in whieh he 
appeared. Had he lived in Handel's days, he 
would not have been our Beethoven. He would 
have been different before Haydn and Mozart. 
Haydn and Mozart would have been different 
had they lived after Beethoven. This would 
have so happened, whatever the world might 
have been, politically, religiously. &c. No 
matter what dogma or political opinions had 
prevailed, whether there had been peace or war, 
absolutism, constitutionalism, or republicanism, 
it would havs had no influence on the course of 
music, and that is true solely because the artist 
cannot expand and devetope himself otherwise 
than in accordance with the artistic moment at 
which he appears. Let us suppose that, from 
to day, all artistic creation were interrupted for 
a hundred years, while the political, the reli- 
gious, and the philosophic world continued to 
progress without let or hindrance. Would music, 
on awakening from her long sleep, have gone 
forward with the rest of the world, and would 
the work* of the next master be a hundred years 
in advance of the best works of our own times ? 
Not one step. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, they would only follow in the same 
line as our best works, and continue the series 
uninterruptedly, however the world might, in 
the meantime, have progressed in everything 
else. # 

" In a word, the course of musical Art pos- 
sesses nothing in common with the cour.-e of 
science, philosophy, religion, or politics; it de- 
velopes itself in conformity with the laws of its 
rise, growth, and decay."— Dwight's Journal of 
Music. 



THOUGHTS FROM MY GARDEN SEAT. 

{From The Independent.) 
Morning glories ! — one, two, three, four, five 
varieties ! pale blue, white pink, dark purple, 
glowing crimson, and white flecked with blue 
and crimson — airy as the clouds, with a living 
transparent brightness in their cups, as if they 
were woven of light and air. Other flowers 
have their days, some, their weeks of gradual 
development — of mature fullness, of slow decay 
— the morning-glory is new every morning. It 
has only a few fresh hours, and then closes for 
ever, and instead of a half-withered, slowly de- 
caying flower, lo ! to-morrow, we have all new 
ones, sprung as by one magic touch from the 
womb of night. Ages ago, the Hebrew poet 
said of the fairest and only One, the source and 
essence of all beauty, His mercies are new every 
morning. 

These morning-glories in their unvalued com- 
monness, and yet their strange ethereal beauty, 
are a living emblem of that daily love which 
God shows us, daily when we wake from the 
seeming death of sleep to a hew lease of life, a 
new present of all its adornments and com- 
forts. 

Our garden is a perfect jungle of Petunias. 
That flower, so encouraging to the souls of im- 
mature gardeners — so hopeful, so hardy, so full 
of vanity, so persistent in bloom that no exu- 
berance can possibly exhaust it. We have 
taken from the ground a petunia that has been 
flaunting its blossoms all summer, cut it down 
for our winter-window garden, and seen it 
blooin then with new vigor all winter, and 
when spring came, go back into the ground and 
flower on all summer, without one pause sug- 
gestive of weariness. Ah ! how few among our 
living friends are there that correspond to pe- 
tunias. Now and then one we have seen whose 
exuberant youthfulness, whose joyous hopeful- 
ness no blossoming could exhaust — people, as 
was said of one, who every day came down to 
breakfast as if some sudden good fortune had 
befallen them — but in our work-a-day world 
these are few. For such a character, is required 
first, an unperverted, wejl-trained physical sys- 
tem, where every natural law has been sacredly 
regarded, and second, a soul balanced and at- 
tuned to a divine cheerfulness springing from 
faith in God and love to man — and how rarely 
are these two found together! Many of nur 
friends have fine souls — how few are whole and 
sound in soul and body — yet the finest, best at- 
tempered soul in the world acts but crazily 
through an imperfect and wrecked body ! One 
might as well expect to hear Mozart's melodies 
come out uninjured through a cracked flute. 
Too many of us, morally and physically, are 
half hot-house plants. With exact care and 
disposition, and with exactly well adapted situa- 
tion, culture, exposure, rain and sunshine, we 
get blossoms ; but otherwise we are dry sticks 
enough. We have no virtues that can take care 
of themselves and bloom in spite of circum- 
stances. 

Vetbenas also, are an encouraging growth, 
requiring only sunshine enough for untiring 
bloom. People with shaded borders should 
eschew them, for they will not blossom without 
a plenary fulness of sunlight. Too much sun 
and heat, they scarce can have, and they lift 
their heads to it with an exultant glow; they 
are like rich, poetic, artistic natures, which 
revel in congenial warmth and culture, but be- 
come wilted, bloomless, and stinted, in cold, 
shaded, ungenial situations. Many persons can 
no more be judged of in such situations, than 
can the verbenas which some of our neighbors 
are fond of planting in shady borders under the 
drip of over-arching trees. "I see no beauty 
about the thing," they say; "it's a miserable, 
yellow, lank-growing vine — without form or 
comeliness." Yet, friend, give it sunshine, and 
you will see what it can do. Some of the most 
gorgeous .and splendid natures may have all 



their lives in tbis world passed for miserable 
failure — simply because the sunshine of conge- 
niality and opportunity never awakened what 
was in them to bloom ; and there may in the 
future life be glorious blossoms on plants which, 
seemed poor and stunted here. 

But, oh ! these weeds ! what, only a week 
since garden beds and alleys were faithfully- 
cleaned, and now behold ! 

Yet one word about these weeds. A friend 
said to us the other day, does it not seem a 
piece of impertinence to seize on a piece of 
ground, and vehemently uproot and destroy 
everything that nature inclines to place there, 
and insist on the growth of something which 
apparently she cares very little about? Who 
does not see that mignonette, larkspurs, and 
cypress vines, are not nature's pets,— she ex- 
presses herself with a far more hearty energy 
in burdock, pigweed, and smartweed? These 
are her thrifty children ; our so-called flowers 
are her etep T sons, pennriously and grudgingly 
brought up. What makes one thing a weed, 
and another a flower ? We have seen growing 
in trodden paths by the sand and dust of the 
the way-side, weeds fairer than some greenhouse 
nurslings. The weed of one country is the 
cherished exotic of another. Our mullein flour- 
ishes in English gardens, under the cognomen 
of the American velvet plant, and the wild 
heath of her moors is our greenhouse nursling. 
We have thought sometimes that flowers, 
could they speak, would complain of this capri- 
cious standard of valuation. Beit the same 
thing runs through the living world. There js 
one Mrs. A. who is broad and fat, a coarse 
talker, a loud laugher, a heavy feeder, and there 
is another Mrs. A. who is just the same,— but 
the world calls one of them a flower, and trie 
other a weed. One is the rich Mrs. A., and the 
other is the poor Mrs. A , and that makes all 
the difference. One is designated as embonpoint 
— the other as broad and fat. One is insuffer- 
ably vulgar — the other is "so peculiar and ori- 
ginal ;" in short, one is the garden plant, and 
the other the roadside weed 

We confess to certain remorseful yearnings in 
favor of weeds, when we observe the persistent 
assiduity with which nature endeavors to give 
them a foothold in the world. How is a be- 
liever in universal toleration and freedom of de- 
velopment to reconcile it to his conscience to 
give pigweed and pusley no chance ? Pigweed 
has bis aesthetic merits ; his leaf is elegant, in 
good soil he beeometh soon a shapely shrub. 
Whoso will examine the pink leaves of a very 
young pigweed through a microscope, will find 
them frosted with a glittering incrustation of 
the most brilliant beauty. A few sparkles of 
dew lying cradled in these pink leaves, have 
often stayed our hand in full process of weed- 
ing, and raised the query why should this be 
only a weed? About smartweed, now, the. 
question is easier answered. He has no grace 
no fine points — his leaves of a dingy hue with 
dull spots — his flower of a dirty pink, his odor 
coarse and rank — all declare him to be a weed 
by nature as well as position. 

One of our own ideas of a garden is a certain 
wild abandon or freedom of growth similar to 
what one sees in woods and hedges. Trim gar- 
dens, where every plant is propped and tied, and 
divided with exactest care, have their own 
beauty, but there is (so at least we hope) beauty 
also in dense masses of flowers which grow 
and twine, and mingle together, as if nature 
had planted them. Perforce, such has been the 
shape of our own gardening affairs; our beds 
are so full that the ground is scarcely to be seen'- 
flowers lean over each other — vines intertwine' 
they mat, and run, and blossom in each other's 
embrace, as if they grew in a meadow. Here 
and there, a hardy weed, if he have any prepos- 
sessing points, is allowed a niche, unless some 
amateur young gardeuer, zealous for etique.tte, . 
pulls him up in our absence. :'Hum'mfng-"birds 
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ami sparrows come and go among our flowers, 
and every day as we explore the jungle, we find 
some new devebrpwent. 

This humming bird ! child of air and light. 
winged jewel! ethereal vision! what shall we 
say of him? Suppose some good clucking hen 
as she scratches in the garden, should deliver to 
her chicks an opinion of him. 

Standing on one leg, with hei eye cocked up- 
ward, she watches his gyrations, as he dips first 
at the coral tubes of the honeysuckle, and then 
dances through beds of petunias and verbenas. 
"See! my children," she says, "what absurd, 
irrational conduct. Did you ever see me do so? 
What if I should go flying about pecking honey- 
suckle blossoms ? Don't tell me that a bird 
can live on such fare as that. Don't it take 
corn meal, potatoes, and worms, to keep us 
alive, andean a living begot by figuring round 
among roses and jessamines ? What utter ne- 
glect of all solid tastes and pursuits? If I had 
the bringing up of that creature, she should 
learn to scratch arid eat corn meal as a rational 
bird should! Don't tell me about her fine 
colors 1 all trumpery ! and graceful motions ! 
pah ! what are they good for — do they dig a 
single" worm, or hatch a single chicken ?" 

Many of the judgments which human beings 
pass on each other are about as sensible as this. 
— H. B. S.— 

Description of a Sibeeian Shaman. — The 
writer from whom we transcribe the following 
description of a Shaman, is treating of som- 
nambulous ecstasy, and quotes, as instances of 
it, the conjurers or wizards of Lapland and of 
Samoyede, and the Shamans of Siberia, who 
bring themselves into this singular state by ar- 
tificial means, such as whirling round of the 
body, especially of the head, accompanied by 
stunning cries, songs, and music. " The con- 
dition,'' says our author, " into which the Sha- 
man brings himself, is much more extraordinary 
than thatof the Lapland seer or the Samoyede 
enchanter : it resembles more what we might 
imagine the state of an ancient Pythoness, 
being a kind of convulsive delirium, during 
which he utters dark and oracular sentences, 
and remarkable clear seeing, or prophetic sight, 
takes place." An interesting account of these 
Shamans is given by a companion of Wrangle, 
in his expedition to the North Pole, contained in 
a letter written by Mr. Matinschkin to a friend 
at Petersburg, dated December, 1829. 

This gentleman, after wandering all day by 
the banks of the Siberian river, Tabalog, sought 
shelter from the snow (which was beginning to 
fall, though only the month of August), in a 
place where he found assembled a great many 
persons around a Shaman, who was just on the 
point of commencing his incantations. 

By means of one of the company, to whom 
Mr. M. had lately shown a trifling kindness, and 
by the promise of some brandy and tobacco, 
our traveller was permitted to remain and wit- 
ness the proceedings. 

"In the centre of the place a bright fire blazed, 
around which a circle was marked out by black 
sheep skins, on which, in slow ami measured 
steps, the Shaman moved round, repeating, at 
the same time, half aloud, the forms of his in- 
cantation. His long, black, bristly hair, covered 
almost completely his red and swollen face, 
while from under the shaggy eyebrows gleamed 
a pair of blood-shot eyes. His dress was a long 
Talar, composed of the skins of animals, and 
hung from top to bottom with amulets, rhymes, 
chains, shells, and pieces of iron and copper. 
In his right hand he held a charm drum in the 
shape of a tambourin, likewise ornamented with 
shells. In bis left hand was an unbent bow. 

" By degrees the flame of fire became ex- 
tinguished, leaving only the glowing embers, 
which threw a dim mystic sort of light around. 
The Shaman threw himself down on the ground; 
and, after remaining motionless foe about..fivo 



minutes, broke out into a melancholy. wail, the 
sound of which was as if it came from different 
voices. The fire was again kindled, and shot 
up into a high flame. The Shaman then sprang 
up. placed one end of the bow on the ground, 
rested bis forehead on the other, and still hold- 
ing the bow in his hand, he began to whirl 
round it, first slowly, and then rapidly. This 
whirling continued until the very sight of it 
made me giddy, when suddenly he stood still, 
and commenced making all manner of figures 
in the air with his hand without exhibiting the 
slightest symptoms of giddiness. He then seized 
bis drum, and in a sort of inspiration played 
what seemed to me a sort of melody, while he 
quickened or slackened his pace, and moved and 
contracted his body with inconceivable rapidity. 
The motion of the head was especially striking ; 
it whirled round with a velocity resembling a 
ball on a string. 

" During these operations the Shaman took 
now and then a mouthful of brandy and a whiff 
of tobacco, which, at a sign given by him, was 
handed to him by some one of the bystanders. 
This and the other operations must at length 
have stupified him ; for he fell sudeenly down, 
and remained rigid and seemingly lifeless. Two 
of the spectators then approached with large 
knives in their hands which they began to whet 
on each other close to his head. This seemed 
to bring him again to himself; he renewed his 
strange waitings, and moved his body slowly 
and eonvulsi el •. The persons who had the 
knives in their hands raised him up and placed 
him in an erect posture. His countenance was 
horrid to look at; the eyes were as if starting 
from the sockets, and seemed to project out 
from the head, while his face was crimson all 
oyer. He appeared perfectly unconscious, and 
except a slight tremor of the body, he remained 
for some minutes without a sign of life. 

"' He then awoke from his stupor apparently, 
and supported himself with his right hand on 
his bow, while, with his left, he swung the 
drum rapidly round his head with a whirring 
noise, and then suddenly let it fall ; which, I 
was informed, was the sign that he was now 
fully inspired, and ready to be questioned. I 
approached him as he stood motionless before 
me, without token of life either in eye or coun- 
tenance, while neither my questions nor his 
answers (which were given instantly, without 
one moment's reflection) changed in the slightest 
degree the immobility of his features. Several 
of his answers were very remarkable ; others so 
obscure, that none of the interpreters were able 
to give me them in Russian. When the curi- 
osity of all bad been satisfied, the Shaman again- 
fell into convulsions, accompanied with inter- 
nal spasms, lying thus on the ground for about 
a quarter of an hour." The demons, it would 
appear, took a much sh'iter time to effect their 
exit than their entrance ; as, for the latter, four 
hours had been necessary. Besides their usual 
mode of departing — by the chimney — the tra- 
veller saw the door opened by the spectators to 
let them out that way if they preferred it. 

"At length all was finished ; the Shaman 
arose with marks of astonishment in his coun- 
tenance, like a man awakened out of a deep 
sleep, finding himself amidst a large assembly. 
He looked at all the people around him, and 
particularly at Mr. M., whom he seemed to see 
now for the first time. Mr. M. asked him to 
explain some of his dark sayings, but the Sha- 
man only looked at him with a questioning ex- 
pression of countenance, as if he knew nothing 
of what had happened, and shook his head at 
each .interrogatory, being utterly oblivions of 
what had passed, or of what he had said." 

Our author is of opinion that the religious 
ceremonies of the dervishes of the present day 
had, in their origin, the same end in view as 
the demon-conjurations of the Siberian Shaman, 
namely, that of inducing a somnambulous ca- 
taleptic sleep ; but that now, the former not 



carrying out their whirling and stupefying ope- 
rations to the same extent as was once done, 
these ceremonies have become mere senseless 
and unmeaning rites; the dervishes themselves 
being now ignorant of the purpose meant to be 
accomplished by their singular religious services. 
Three, however, out of thirty-two orders into 
which the Dervishes are divided, the Medeve, 
the Bedive, and the Rufai. still practise the 
twirling to a much greater extent than any of 
the others ; their movements accompanied by a 
barbarous kind of music, and various other ce- 
remonies, while they call out in a voice of in- 
creasing loudness, 'Allah ! Hu!" until, breath- 
less and exhausted, like the Shaman, they fall 
into a state of utter insensibility. After a few 
more absurd practices, they are then blessed by 
their chief, " Sheik Hlislam," as he is some- 
times called (meaning chief of the True Believ- 
ers), and speedily recover. — A. R. L. — From 
Sharpens London Magazine. 



King Leopold and two of bis children have 
been to Antwerp to inaugurate the Exhibition 
of Painting and Sculpture, held every third year 
in that picturesque home of Flemish Art. M. 
de Keyser, Vice-President of the Managing Com- 
mittee, received the royal party. Report speaks 
favorably of the Exhibition, which is described 
as having suffered but slightly from the supe- 
rior attractions of the Universal Exposition in 
Paris. MM. de Keyser, Leys, De Knyff, Wap- 
pers, Portaels, and other known artists" of the 
modern Belgian school are represented in the 
Antwerp Collection. — Alhenanm. 



A STUDY FROM LIFE. 



BY WM. BELL SCOTT. 



Ooe night-repast was ended : quietness 

Had stolen among us. Some were in their books ; 

The old man slept, and by him slept his dog; 

My thoughts were wandering within to-morrow. 

A knock. — The maid brings in, with noiseless step, 

A black-sealed letter, that some overworked 

Late messenger leaves. Each one looks round and 

scans, 
But lifts it not— and I, at last, am told 

To read it. "Died here at his house this day" 

Some well-known name, not needful here to print, 

Follows at length. Soon all return again 

To their old stillness. But the old man coughs, 

And cries : " Ah ! he was always like the grave,— 

He must have been but young." While those who stand 

On life's green threshold think within themselves 

What long long tides of time, what endless years, 

What memorable deeds, ere their turn come ! 

And much they pity age's fancied woes, 

And fears unfelt; unfelt, for the dulled ear 

Hears not the warning seconds, ere the hour 

Strikes, aDd our solid world becomes a shade. 

THE EPITAEH OF HUBERT VAN EYCK, CARVED 
ON THE SHIELD HELD BY A MARBLE SKELE- 
TON. 

BY WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 

Whoe'er thou art who walkest overhead, 
Behold thyself in stone ; for I yestreen 
Was seemly and alert like thee ; now dead, 
Nailed up, and earthed, and for the last time 

green, 
The first spring greenness and the last decay, 
Are hidden here forever from the day. 
I, Hubert Van Eyck, whom all Bruges folk 

hailed ' 

Worthy of lands, am now with'worms engrailed. 
My soul with many pains by God constrained, 
Fled in September when the corn is wained, 
Just fourteen hundred years a«>.l twenty-six 
Since Lord Christ hung upon the crucifix. 
Lovers of Art, pray for me that I gain 
God's grace, — nor find at last I've painted, 

lived in vain. 
London, Eng. 
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The New Mktal — Aluminium. — A fine 
bar of aluminium is now on view at the Poly- 
technic Institution, where Mr.. Pepper explains 
its history and properties. This metal was dis- 
covered by Sir H. Davy in 1808. Oersted en- 
deavored to exhibit the metal in a detached 
form by the employment of chloride of alumi- 
nium, and about 30 years ago Wohler succeeded 
in obtaining a few grains of it. It has been re- 
served, however, for M. St. Clair Deville to pro- 
duce (in the private laboratory of the Emperor 
of France.) a whole bar of aluminium, which has 
been presented to Mr Pepper by the Emperor. 
After giving a brief history of the metal, the 
non-success of experiments Tor obtaining it, and 
the "sodium" and "voltaic battery" processes, 
Mr. Pepper describes its nature and properties. 
"Aluminium" is classed by M. Deville as an 
" unalterable" metal, intermediate between the 
precious and the more common metals. Mr. 
Fowues includes it in the same category as 
gluciuum, yttrium, cerium, lanthanium, didy- 
miurn, zirconium, and thorinum — all of them 
" metals of the earth proper." The specific 
gravity of aluminium is 2 06 (or 2.60 according 
to Mr. Fownes, water being taken as unity). 
This is about one-eighth of the gravity of pla- 
tinum, and one-third that of iron, platinum 
being 20.98; gold, 19.26; mercury, 1357; 
silver, 10.47; iron, 7.79; zinc, 6.5; and tita- 
nium (next above aluminium), 5.30. The 
equivalent of aluminium is 13.69. The metal 
is beautifully white, with a slight bluish tinge, 
and reflects light clearly. It is malleable and 
ductil", almost without limit; when passed 
through the fingers it exhales a slight odor of 
iron. It is a perfect conductor of electricity — 
the best known among the metals — and is nega- 
tive to zinc. It melts at a rather higher tem- 
perature than zinc, and is excessively fusible. 
The chemical properties of aluminium are in- 
valuable. It resists oxygen — water has no ac- 
tion upon it at any temperature — and even sul- 
phuretted hydrogen — that great defacer of the 
brightness of metals in large towns — exercises 
no destructive influence upon it. It is now, 
moreover, ascertained that the metal does not 
decompose water. Thus aluminium bids fair 
to become one of the most useful and service- 
able of the metals, and from it have already 
been manufactured some medals and watch- 
wheels of exquisite workmanship. Under Mr. 
Pepper's active management, the Polytechnic 
is perpetually adding to its attractions. Some 
of his experiments with Thames water are par- 
ticularly interesting just now. — Alhenaum. 

Landscape Gardening. — French gardening 
is regular and symmetrical; the paths are 
straight, and the eye is only impressed by ob- 
jects slightly varied; for where there are 
squares, or straight borders, symmetry necessa- 
rily requires that the objects on one side be re- 
peated on the other. The result is, that when 
the spectator has visited the principal points of 
this composition, which are never very nume- 
rous, he has seen everything it is susceptible of 
offering to his curiosity. 

I shall not say, with some writers, that land- 
scape gardening is conceived according to the 
principle of irregularity, or after a method dia- 
metrically opposed to that which governs the 
design of a French garden, but I shall say it is 
conceived with an entirely different aim. The 
spectator who surveys a landscape garden should 
be excited, so to speak, at every step by the 
sight of various objects. The different points 
of view must then be as numerous as possible; 
the paths must always be traced in such man- 
ner that from no point can we discover their 
whole extent.* The plantations must be dis- 
posed so as to conceal the walls, the fences, and 
oiher disagreeable or ill-placed objects, they 
must allow the eye the greatest possible scope 

f n III .r 1 " u th f S ardener wishes displayed ; 
on the other hand, the views must vary 4ith 



the different points successively observed by the ! 
spectator in his promenade. j 

To attain the aim of which I now speak, it is ' 
evident that there must be no straight paths, ; 
but curved ones; because, In fact, it is only in 
the latter that those who walk in them will be ' 
unable to see their entire length from any one 
spot, where all these paths pass between the 
masses; the intervals between these. masses 
must also permit of our perceiving an ensemble 
of objects, more or less agreeable, which must 
form planes skillfully prolonging the perspective 
as far as possible. The masses, each presenting 
variety, must, nevertheless, be allied together 
so that the plantations of the one may harmo- 
nize with those of neighboring masses, as de- 
pendent parts of the same whole. — Chevreul. 

Color in the Arrangement of Flowers 
in a Garden. — Among the pleasures offered us 
by the cultivation of choice plants, there are 
few so intense as the sight of a collection of 
flowers, varied in color, form, and size, and jn 
their position on the stems that support them. 
Jf the perfume they exhale has been extolled by 
the poets as equal to their colors, it must be ad- 
mitted that they never create, through the me- 
dium of sight, disagreeable sensations analo- 
gous to those which some nervous organizations 
experience from their exhalations through the 
sense of smell. Color, then, is, doubtless, of 
all their qualities, that which is most prized. 
It is, probably, because we admire the plants 
individually, and become attached to them on 
account of the pains they cost us, that we have 
hiiherlo so generally neglected disposing Ihem 
in such manner as to produce the best possible 
effect upon the eye, seeing their flowers no 
longer separately, but together. 

Thus, no defect is more common than that 
of proportion in the manner in which flowers 
of similar colors are distributed in a garden. 
Sometimes the eye is struck by bine or by white 
— sometimes it is dazzled by yellow. Add to 
thi 5 defect of proportion, the ill effect resulting 
from the vicinity of many species of flowers, 
which, although of the same kind of color, are 
not of the same sort; for instance, in spring we 
see the leopard's bane (doronica), of a brilliant 
golden yellow, side by side with the narcissus, 
which is of a pale, greenish yellow; in autumn, 
the Indian pink beside the African marigold, 
dahlias of various red grouped together. &c. 
Such arrangements as these cause the eye, ac- 
custoir.ed to appreciate the effects of contrast of 
colors, to feel sensations quite as disagreeable 
as those experienced by the musician whose ear 
is struck with discords. — Chevreul. 

I had on one Friday a long visit from Mr. 
* * *, alone; but my pictures do not come 
into his rules or whims of the Art, and he said 
I had " lost my way." I told him that I had, 
" perhaps, other notions of Art than picture ad- 
mirers have, in general. I looked on pictures as 
things to be avoided — connoisseurs looked on them 
as things to be imitated , and that, too, with 
such a deference and humbleness of submission, 
amounting to a total prostration of mind and 
original feeling, as must serve only to fill the 
world with abortions." But, he was very agree- 
able, and I endured the visit, I trust, without 
the usual courtesies of life being violated. What 
a sad thing it is that this lovely Art is so 
wrested to its own destruction ! Used only to 
blind our eyes, and to prevent us from seeing the 
sun shine— the fields bloom— the trees blossom 
—and from hearing the foliage rustle; while 
old, black, rubbed out and dirty canvasses take 
the place of God's own works. — Constable. 

Contrasts op Color. — From the perfection 
of the drawing, and the gradation of white and 
colored light, result the perfection of the imita- 
tion of all colored objects, by means of which 
their image appears upon a plane surface, as if 
they were seen with a relief peculiar to them. 
From this possibility ef imitating- clearly the 



minutest details in a model,*resnlts the possi- 
bility of expressing upon plane figur.s all the 
emotions of the heart of man which are mani- 
fested by the expression of his countenance. 
From thence is derived the noblest, the loftiest 
part of the art, which places the painter near 
the poet, the historian, and the moialist; a part 
upon which the critic pours his admiration to 
excite it in others, but which has no rules a 
master can impart to his pupils. 

If harmony of contrast is most favorable to 
cause two colors to impart value to each other, 
on the other hand, when we desi7e to derive the 
best possible advantage from a union of nume- 
rous brilliant colors in any work — a picture for 
instance-^-this diversity presents some difficul- 
ties for the harmony of the whole, which a 
smaller number of colors would not present, 
and particularly of colors less brilliant. Ac- 
cordingly, it is evident, that if we compare to- 
gether two effective pictures, well adapted to be 
judged under the relation of color, other things 
being the same, the one which presents the most 
harmony, of ccntrast of color, will have the 
greater merit under the relation of the difficulty 
overcome in the employment of the colors; but 
we. must not conclude that the painter of the 
other picture is not a colorist ; because the art 
of coloring is composed of diffeient elements, 
and the talent of opposing pure colors with each 
other, is only one of these elements. 

Let us now consider the relations existing 
between the subjects of painting and the har- 
monies they admit. We know that the more 
pictures address the eye by numerous contrasts, 
the more difficulty the spectator experiences in 
fixing his attention, especially if the colors are 
pure, varied, and skillfully distributed upon the 
canvass. A" result of this state of things, then, 
is, that these colors, being much more vivid than 
the flesh tints, the painter who wishes that his 
idea should be found in the expression of his 
figures, and who, putting this part of his art 
above the others, is convinced otherwise, that 
the eyes of most people, ignorant of the art of 
seeing, being carried away by what they see at 
first, are incapable of returning from this, im- 
pression to receive another; the painter 1 repeat, 
who knows all these things, and is conscious of 
his power, will be restrained in the use of har- 
monies of contrast, and prodigal of the har- 
monies of analogy. But he will not derive adl 
vantages from these harmonies, especially if he 
selects a scene occupying a vast space filled with 
human figures, as in the "Last Judgment" of 
Michael Angelo, unless he avoid confusion by 
means of correct drawing, by a distribution of 
the figures in groups, skillfully distributed over 
the canvass, so that they cover it almost equally, 
yet without presenting a cold symmetry. The 
eye of the spectator must embrace all these 
groups easily, and seize the respective positions; 
lastly, in penetrating one of them, he must find 
a diversity which will entice him to extend this 
examination to other groups. • 

The harmonies of contrast of color are espe- 
cially applicable to scenes illuminated by a vivid 
light, representing fetes, ceremonies, tee., which 
may be sober without being sad ; they are also 
applicable to large subjects, in which we find 
different groups of men animated with various 
passions. — Cltevreul. 

Sentiment in pictures can only be produced 
by a constant attention to the food given to the 
painter's mind. A proper dignity and respect 
for oneself is the only shield against the loath- 
someness of vulgarity. — Constable. 

A monument has been erected at St. Peters- 
burgh to the Russian fable writer, Krylow (born 
1768, died 1844). It is a colossal " sic sedebat" 
statue of the .poet, surrounded by allegorical 
groups of animals, and has been modelled by 
the well-known Russian sculptor, Baron -Kloofs. 
'-—Athtnaitm. ' ■-••■ a" ~ • .« * .;.,<,- 



